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anA its critical and comparative method, is in no ordinary degree 
enlightening. It gives a clear and fair approach to the fundjanental 
problems of constitutional government ; it sets f ortii the peculiarities 
of the American system side by side with the differing features of 
European Governments ia a manner that compels the adoption of a 
sufficiently broad and unbiassed view: finally, where it does not 
criticize, it paves the way for a criticism of some of our cherished 
institutions that shall be at least moderate, sane, and defensible. 



Through Russian Central Asia. By Stephen Qraham. New 
.York: The MacmiUan Company, 1916. 

There is no one of Stephen Graham's books which has a less 
manifest reason for being than this latest volume of his, and there 
is none that is more irresistibly charming. No matter how many 
stories of wanderings in various lands Mr. Graham writes, his 
manner never becomes dry and professional; his narratives never 
reveal a sense of effort nor a feeling of obligation to write about 
anything in particular. His writing is simply the natural reflex 
of his personality — a personality extraordinarily sensitive to the 
:wonder of human life and of nature. This sense of wonder is, of 
course, quite a different thing from the sort of astonishment that 
novelty produces: it is in fact coexistent with a rather xmusual 
capacity for accepting what is strange with calmness and for 
taking things in the way of a man of the world exactly as they 
come. But in all Mr. Graham's books, the sense of life as a sort 
of standing miracle, though never enforced upon the reader in set 
terms, is extraordinarily vivid. Of the various ways of being in- 
tensely interested in life which give savor to literature, Mr. 
Graham's is one of the best and one of the most successfully ex- 
pressed. It is the way of a poet and a philosopher who has not 
become too poetic or too philosophic to be a vagabond and a prizer 
of unconsidered trifles. It is the way of a novelist who is emanci- 
pated from the restrictions of plot and formal method. 

lK)ng familiarity with the Russian people and long thought 
about them have made things Russian Mr. Graham's best theme. 
The vein of quiet mysticism in his thought helps him to interpret 
rightly Russian folk and Russian scene. The story of his long, 
lonely journey, on foot for the most part, through the little known 
region of Russian Central Asia is, as has been said, one of the most 
rewarding of his tales. Mr. Graham has a i^rmpathetic {q)precia- 
tion of things in the large as well as of things in the little. He is 
able to make much of deserts, of mountains, of cities, of crowds. 
iWith the skill of an artist, too, he brings out the full value of the 
occasional astonishing bit of scenery, of the vital touch of human 
nature, of the little incident of the way. 
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In particular the author's rediscovery of Bokhara — Bok- 
hara the wealthy, the antique, " an endless storehouse of eoveta- 
ble goods ' ' ; Bokhara, the most Oriental of cities, with its fifty bazaara 
and its " gorgeous vendors sitting patiently, not asking you to buy, 
staring at the heaps of metallics, silver bits, and notes resting on 
the little tabourets ia front of them; Bokhara which nevertheless 
imports Singer sewing machines, and which has a moving picture 
theatre advertising that ' ' the tango will be shown after the presen- 
tation of a striking comedy called ' The Suffragette ' . . ." the 
whole description is remarkable, alike for its unmistakable reality 
and its charm of the Arabian Nights. Peculiarly informing — or, 
better, peculiarly capable of direct absorption into the mind — ^are the 
author's discourses upon Mohammedan cities and Mohammedan 
psychology: discourses which convey, as every true description of 
a genuine human thing should, an intelligent liking for the thing 
described. Mr. Graham enables one to feel that there is a certain 
cheerful and rational joy in being a Mohammedan and in living in 
Bokhara. Very different, it should be noted, is the author's view 
of this great religion, this widespread type of civilization, from 
that of Carlyle, who " saw mankind as Scotsmen, and all true re- 
ligion whatever as a sort of Southern Scottish Puritanism." Mr. 
Graham himself is inveterately alive to differences of soul. 

Fundamentally the charm of Mr. Graham's book is poetic — 
though his language is the most natural of prose and his point of 
view admits the commonplace. Like poetry, this book, in particular, 
is a widener of mental horizons and a balm to the spirit. 



Potential Eussia. By Richard Washburn Child. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Russia is beginning to be the most interesting nation in the 
world. Hitherto that country has been thought of as possessed of 
immense inertia — and perhaps in the somewhat distant future, of 
great possibilities — ^but the immediate likelihood of Russia's prov- 
ing herself capable of rapid progress, of her displaying the quali- 
ties that may make for a superior civilization, has seemed to most 
observers decidedly small. 

Undoubtedly, it is dangerous to generalize about a people like 
the Russians, varied in race, distributed over a vast territory, and 
up to the present at least, imperfectly united by a national con- 
sciousness. And it is easy to idealize on the basis of certain striking 
phenomena which the war has brought to light. In no other 
nation, for example, has there been anything to compare with 
Russia's nation-widei prohibition and its effects. Would such a 
measure be possible among any other people, and could the change 



